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MISCELLANY. 








FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
THE PEDLAR......Mo. XV. 


‘A soon name,’ said a wise man of old, ‘is better than 
iches.’ Had he lived in this moreenlightened age, when 
pid maxims, old fashions, and what is still wors2, old prin- 
iples, have fallen into disrepute, he would have seen how 
jttle regard is paid to this truth, and that a good man and 
ich one are synonymous appellations, or at least used as 
uch. 

The innate virtue of a man’s heart, or the uprightness 
nd rectitude of his conduct, is not now the evidence of 
is being a good man. It is the weight of' his purse, and 

e extent of his credit, that obtains for him this once 
onourable and still desirable distinction. 

If a young man wishes to obtain credit, the enquiry is 
t—‘is he upright? is he honest?’ but ‘is he good?’ The 
uswer to this question is usually given by naming the 
iends who support him, or his endorsers. Again the 
iestion recurs, ‘are they good men.’ And if the interested 
quirer is informed that they are «solid old fellows,’ 
orth perhaps some hundreds or tens of thousands, his 
art is more at ease, and he respects their goodness more 
an if he was told they were men weil known for virtue, 
ety and religion, 

According to this mode of estimating the goodness of 

en, it js evident that the greatest knave, nay, even he 

10 begins hy cutting throats and picking pockets, may 

the best man. A fraudulent bankrupt, who throws 
mnself on the mercy of his creditors, pays tham fifty 

ts on the dollar, and rises again in a few months like 
phenix from its ashes, with renovated energy,—is a 
d man. Who points the finger of scorn at him? No 
; though you may read ‘rascal’ in his face. He now 
ys his notes with punctuality, often perhaps before they 
due, and so obtains a liberal discount; and such a 

n, though he and virtue turn from each other with 

htual abhorrence, though he laughs at honesty, and 

uld not hesitate to establish himself on the wreck of 
best friend he has on earth,—is a good, a very good 

n indeed. 

There is one set, it is true, who will not give him quite 

ood a character. They are his chop-fallen creditors. 
th them he is a very bad man. Their eyes kindle at 
name. Their tongues are ready to give him bis due. 

t merely because he has cheated and defrauded, for 

5 is an every day sort of business, and all dabble a 

le, according as varying consciences will permit, but 

ause"he has cheated them. They lament their own 

t of foresight, and give that dog a bad name that has 

en them to the bone. 

He also enjoys the reputation of being a good man, in 

pse care the substance of the widow and the fatherless 

iders and diminishes. Though the eye that sees him 
se3 him not, and the tears of the widow and the re- 
ch of the orphan rise to heaven against him, still the 
eeds of his iniquity are become the evidence of his 
nese. 

n perusing the above humble essav, I hope, gentle 
ler, that you will make this one salutary reflection ;— 
t whatever a man’s character may be iv this world, 
rue one only will be of any consequence in the next, 
by that alone he will either stand or fall. 

—= + 
monax, the Cretan ph losopl.er, on being asked if it was 


t for wise men to dr.nk wine, replied * Surely you 
bt think that Natufe made grapes only fur fools.’ 
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ledge to almost every one they converse with ; and above 


Miss Chapone gives the foliowiny useful hints on the | all, if they should ever be mothers, when they feel their 


important, though rather unfashionable, subjects of econo- 
my and useful knowedge. 
Ecoxomry is so important a part of woman’s character, 
80 necessary to her performing properly the duties of a 
wife and mother, that it ought to have the precedence of 
all other accomplishments, and take its rank next to the 
first duties of life. It is, wevertheless, an art as well as 
a virtue; and many well-meaning persons, trom ignorance | 
or from inconsideration, are strangely deficient in it. In- 
deed it is too often wholly neglected in a young woman’s 
education, and she is sent from her father’s house to gov- 
ern a family without the least degree of that knowledge, 
which should qualify her for it; this is the seurce of 
much ineonvenience ; for though experience and atten- 
tion may supply by degrees the want of inscruction, yet 
this requires time; the family in the mean time may get 
into habits which are very difficult to alter, and, what is 
worse, the husband’s opinion of his wife's incapacity may 
be fixed too strongly to suffer him ever to think justly of 
her gradual improvement. I would therefore earnestly 
advise young women to make use of every opportunity 
they can find for the laying in some store of knowledge 
on this subject, before they are called upon to practise it; 
by observing what passes before them, by consulting pru- 
deat and experienced mistresses of families; and by en- 
tering in a book a memorandum of every new piece of 
intelligence they acquire, they may afterwards compare 
these with more mature observations, and make additions 
and corrections as they see occasion. 

Ladies who are fond of needlework generally choose to 
consider that as a principal part of good housewifery ; 
and though I cannot look upon it as of equal importance 
with the due regulation of a family, yet in a middling rank 
and with a moderate fortune, it is a necessary part of a 
woman’s duty, and a considerable articlé in expense is 
saved by it. Many young ladies make almost every thing 
they wear, by which means they can make a gentect 
figure at asmall expense. This is the most profitable and 
desirable kind of work, and as much of it as can be done 
consistently witb a due attention to the health and the 
improvement of the mind, and to the discharge of other 
duties, I should think highly commendable. But, as I do 
not wish yeung women to trapose on the werld by their 
appearance; I should be contented to see them worse 
dressed, rather than see their whole time employed in 
preparations for it, or any of those hours given to it which 
are needful to make their bodies strong and active by 
exercise, or their minds rational by reading. Absolute 
idleness js inexcusable in a woman, because the needle is 
always at hand for those intervals in which she cannot be 
otherwise employed, If young women are industrious, 
and if they keep good hours, they will find time for all 
their proper employments. Early rising and a good dis- 
position of time is essential to economy, The necessary 
orders and examinaiton into household affairs should be 
dispatched as soon in the day and as privately as possible, 
that they may not break in upon conversation or reading 
in the remainder of the day. If you defer any thing that 
is necessary, you may be tempted by c »mpany or unfore- 
seen avocations to forget or neglect it: hurry and irregu- 
larity will ensue, with expensive expedieuts to supply the 
defect. 

if young women waste in trivial amusement the prim: 
season for improvement, which is between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty, they will beresfter bitterly regyet the 
loss, when they come to feel themselves inferior in kavw- 


- 


own inability to direct apd assist the pursuits of their 
children, they will then find ignorance a severe mortifi- 
cation and a real evil. Let this animate their industry ; 
and let not a modest opinion of their own capacities be a 
discouragement to their endeavours after knowledge. A 
moderate understanding with diligent and well-directed 
application will go mach futther than a more-lively genius, 
if attended with that impatience and inatteation which 
too often accompany quick parts, It is not for want of 
capacity that so many women are such trifling, insipid 
companions, so ill qualified for the friendship and conver- 
sation of a sensible man, or for the task of governing and 
instructing @ family; it is much oftener from the negleet 
of exercising the talents which they really have, and from 
omitting to cultivate a taste for intellectual improvement: 
by this neglect they lose the sincerest of pleasures, a 
pleasure which would remain when almost every other 
torsakes them, of which neither fortune nor age can de- 
prive them, and which would be a comfort and resource 
in almost every possible situation in life. 
—_——e—— 
HORRORS OF WAR. 

The following extract from Gen. Wilkinson’s * Memoirs 
of his own times’ will be perused with interest. Mt gives 
an affecting account of the sufferings of the Baroness 
Reidesel, who, with two infant children, accompanied her 
husband, Major-Gen. the Baron Reidesel, (in the service 
of Great-Britain) froin Germany to Eugland, from Eng- 
land to Canada, and from the last place to the termination 
of Gen. Burgoyne’s campaign in America, in which, says 
Gen. Wilkinson, she suffered more than the horrors of 
the grave in their most frightful aspect. ‘The account,’ 
he continues, ‘is from the pen of the amiable, the accom 
plished and dignified Baroness herself, whose charming 
blue eyes I have more than once seen bedewed with tears 
at the recital of her sufferings.’ 


Extract from the Baroness Reidesel’s Narrative 


Tae American and English armi,; were frequently @ 
gaged in small affairs, but nothing of importance took 
place; and as the season was getting cold, Major Wik 
liams of the artillery proposed to have a house built for 
me with a chimney, observing that it would not cost more 
than five or six guineas, and that the frequent change of 
quarters was very inconvenient to me: it was accordingly 
built, and was called the Block house, from its square 
form, and the resemblance it bore to thuse buildings. 

On the 19th September an affair happened, which, al- 
though it turned out to our advantage, yet obliged ug to 
halt at a place called Freeman’s farm ; I was an eye wit- 
ness to the whole affair, and as my husband was engaged 
in it, I was full of anxiety, and trembled at every shot I 
beard ; I saw a great number of the wounded, and what 
added to the distress of the scene, three of them werg 
brought into the house in which 1 took shelter; one was 
a Major Harnage of the 62d British regiment, the husband 
of a lady of my acquaintance, another was a lieutenant 
married to a lady with whom [ had the honour to be on 
terms of intimacy, and the third was an officer of the 
name of Young. 

In a short time afterwards I beard groans proceeding 
from a room near mine, and knew they must have beep 
occasioned by the sufferings of the last mentioned officer, 
who lay writhing in his wounds. 

His mouFnful situation interested me much, and *he 
more so, because the recollection of many polite atten, 
tions, received from a family of that name during my visit 
tw England, was sfill forcibly intpressed on ny mind, £& 


scot to ben and gesee him to aecept my Lest services 
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and afterwards furnished him with food and refreshments; | gnd all the other wounded gentlemen in my room, and I 


he expressed a great desire to see me, politely calling me 
his benefactress. I accordingly visited him, and found 
him lying on a little straw, as he had lost his equipage. 
He was a young man 18 or 19 years of age, and really the 
beloved nephew of the Mr. Young, the head of the family 
I have mentioned, and the only son of his parents. This 
last circumstance was what he lamented most, as to his 
pain he thought lightly of it. He had lost much blood, 
and it was thought necessary to amputate the leg, but this 
he would not consent to, and of course a mortification 
took place. I sent him cushions and coverings, and my 
female friends sent him a matrass. I redoubled my atten- 
tion to him, and visited him every day, for which I received 
a thousand wishes for my happiness, At last his limb was 
amputated, but it was too late, and he died the following 
day. As he lay in the next room to me, and the partition 
was very thin, I distinctly heard his last sigh, when his 
immortal part quitted its frail tenement, and I trust, 
winged its way to the mansions of eternal bliss. 


But severer trials awaited us, and on the 7th October 
our misfortunes began ; 1 was at breakfast with my hus- 
band, and heard that somethiug was intended. On the 
same day I expected Generals Burgoyne, Phillips and 
Fraser to dine with us. I saw a great movement among 
the troops; my husband told me it was merely a reeon- 
noisance, which gave me no concern, as it often happened 
1 walked out of the house and met several Indians in their 
war dresses, with guns in their hands. When I asked 
them where they were going. They cried out War! War! 
(meaning that they were going to battle.) This filled me 
with apprehension, and I had scarcely got home before 
I heard reports of cannon and musketry, which grew 
louder by degrees, till at last the noise became excessive. 
About 4 0’clock in the afternoon, instead of the guests 
whom I expected, General Fraser was brought on a litter 
mortally wounded. The table, which was already set, 
was instantly removed, and a bed placed in its stead for 
the wounded general. I sat trembling in a corner; the 
noise grew louder, and the alarm imereased ; the thought 
that my husband might perhaps be brought in, wounded 
An the same manner, was terrible to me, and distressed 
me exceedingly General Frazer said to his surgeon, 
* tell me if my wound is mortal, do not flatter me.” Tie bail 
had passed through his body and unhappily for the gen- 
eral, he had eaten a very hearty breakfast, by which the 
stomach was distended, and the ball, as the surgeon said, 
had passed through it. I heard him often exclaim with 
a sigh, ‘Ou rata a» © 10N! Poor Gevenat Burcornr! 
Ou wx Poor wirt!’ He was asked if he had any request to 
make, to which he replied, that ‘Ir Gey. Burcorxr woutp 
PERMIT IT, HE SHOULD LIKE TO BE BURIED aT 6 o’eLocK 
IN THE EVENING,ON THE TOP OF A MOUNTAIN, IN A REDOUBT 
WHICH HAD BREN BUILT THERE,’ I did not know which 
way to turn, all the rooms were full of sick. Towards 
evening I saw my husband coming, then I forgot all my 
sorrows, and thanked God that he was spared tome. He 
ate in great haste with me, and his aid-de-camp behind 
the house. We had been told that we had the advantage 
of the enemy, but the sorrowful faces I beheld told a dif- 
ferent tale, and before my husband went away he took me 
oh one side, and said every thing was going very bad, 
that I must keep myself in readiness to leave the place, 
but not to mention it to any one. I made the pretence 
that I would move the next morning into my new house, 
and bad every thing packed up ready. 


*Lady H. Ackland hada tent not far from our house, 
in this she slept, and the rest of the day she was in the 
camp. All of a sudden a man came to tell her that he 
husband was mortally wounded and taken prisoner ; on 
hearing this she became very miserable, we comforted 
her by telling her that the wound was only slight, and 
at the same time advised her to go over to her husband, to 
dc which she would certainly obtain permission, and then 
sic coald attend him herself; she was a charming woman, 
eery fond of him. I spent much of the night in comfort- 
ing her, and then went again to my children, whom I had 


= Mut to bed. I could not go to we}, Gee, Fraser 


was sadly afraid my children would awake, and by their 
crying disturb the dying man in his last moments, who 
often addressed me and apologised ‘ for the trouble he cave 
me.’ About 3 o’clock in the morning I was told he could 
not hold out much longer ; I had desired to be informed 
of the near approach of this sad crisis, and I then wrap- 
ped up my children in their clothes, and went with them 
into the room below. About 8 o’¢lock in the morning he 
died. After he was laid out and his corpse wrapped up 
in a sheet we came again into the room, and had this 
sorrowful sight before us the whole day, and to add to 
the melancholy scene, almost every moment some officer 
of my acquaintance was brought in wounded. The can- 
nonade commenced again; a retrezt was spoken of, but 
not the smallest motion was made towards it. About 4 
o’clock in the afternoon I saw the house which had just 
been built for me in flames, and the enemy was not now 
not far off. We knew that General Burguyne would not 
refuse the last request of General Fraser, though by his 
acceding to it, an unnecessary delay was occasioned, by 
which the inconvenience of the army was much increased. 
At 6 o’clock the corpse was brought out, and we saw all 
the generals attend it to the mountain; the chaplain, Mr. 
Brudenell, performed the funeral service, rendered unu- 
sually solemn and awful from its being accompanied by 
constant peals from the enemy’s artillery. Many cannon 
balls flew close by me, but I had my eyes directed towards 
the mountain,* where my husband was standing, amidst 
the fire of the enemy, and of course I could not think of 
my own danger. General Gates afterwards said, that if 
he had known it had been @ funeral he would not. have 
permitted it to be fired on. 
As soon as the funeral service was finished, and the 
grave of General Frazer was closed, an order was issued 
that the army should retreat. 


One of my waiting women was in a state of despair 
which approached to madness; she cursed and tore her 
hair, and when I attempted to reason with her and to 
pacify her, she asked me if I was not grieved at our situ- 
ation, and upon my saying ‘I was,’ she tore her cap ofi 
her head and let her hair drop over her face, saying to 
me, ‘it is veny easy fur you to be composed aid talk, you 
have your husband with you, I have none, and what re- 
mains to me but the prospect of perishing or losing alli 1 

| have;’ I again bade her to take cumfori, and assured he: 
I would make good whatever she might happen to lose, 
and 1 made the same promise to Ellen, my other waiting 
woman, who, though filled with apprehensions, made no 
complaints, 


‘ About evening we arrive! at Saratoga; my dress was 
wet through and through with rain, and in that state I 
had to remain the whole night, having no place to change 
it; I however got close to a large fire, and at last lay 
down on some straw. At this moment General Phillips 
came up to me, and I asked him why we had not contin- 
ued our retreat, as my husband had promised to eover it 
and bring the army through? ‘Poor dear woman,’ said 
he, ‘1 wonder how, drenched as you are, you have the 
courage sti:l to persevere and venture further in this kind 
of weather; I wish,’ continued he, ‘ you was our com- 
manding general. General Burgoyne is tired, and means 
to halt here to-night and give us our supper.’ 

CONCLUDED IN OUR NEX#. 

* The height occupied by Burgoyne on the 18th, which 
ran parallel with the river untu it approached General Gates’ 
camp. 

— i 
SINGULAR LOYALTY, 


A jeweller of Pxris has been sentenced to three months 
imprisonment for mak.ng and selling rings with Bonapurte’s 
countenance them. Some of the purchasers of these 
trinkets {males as well as females) were also traced by the 
iynx-eyed polce, and treated with a few days board and 
iodgung, gratis, um the prison of the Abbage. 


LIFE. 

Stes prepare neers hab BO be compared to the 
five acts of a play :-—Act 1, the state of ors mane 2, 
the p:.8s:0ns—act 3, love and study—act 4, ambition—act 5, 

and quiet. 





rr 
DRAMATIC ,DEPARTMENT. 





BOSTON ‘THEATRE, 
Behind the curtain lurks the fountain head, 
That pours his politics though pipes of lead. 
What image of his fury can we form ? 
Duliness and rage,—a puddle in a storm. 


Telum imbelle et sine ictu. 
© ** Certe furit, ac velut ursus. 


We are compelled to defer, till our next paper, the usua| 


weekly remarks upon the performances, that we may the f 


more fully notice a violent,and ungenerous attack upon the 
motives by which they have hitherto heen dictated. We 
allude to an abusive communication eK oe I not only the 
dramatic department, but the character uf this paper gei. 
erally, under the signature of S. P,Q A. in last week’s Ma. 
sonic Magazine. 

We can give our readers no better idea of this effusion 
than by comparing it with the undisguised wrath, and ver. 
bose scurrility, which might be reasonably enough ex. 
pe from some enraged Zuntippe, who, an having ex. 

austed all the vituperative energics of her tongue, should 
suddenly find herself endowed with the paw of composi. 
tion, and a new empire opened for the clamour of her pen 
Ermulphus’ Curse, it is true, is more methodical, but 8. P 
Q. A damns with far more bitterness. We are first com. 
pared to ‘sanguinary Indians concealed behind a thicket, 
which thicket is the office of the Boston Weekly Magazine ; 
no bad entrenchment when we consider its heght. From 
this three story ‘thicket,’ then, we are described by S. P, 
Q A, as carrying on ‘a savage and cowardly warfare, 
and ‘launching our poisonous arrows’ in the shape 
of a quarto sheet, ‘at the victims of our vengeance’— 
viz. ‘two or three very respectable gentlemen who ar 
connected with the theatre.” He presently strips us of 
the Penobscot costume, and roundly asserts we are no 
better than ‘scavengers’ The Magazine Office is ther. 
fore no longer a ‘ thicket? but a cart, from whence, accord, 
ing to 8. P Q. A, these scavengers ‘throw their filth’ at 
their neighbours ; and the instruments by which this offen. 
sive operation is performed, are the publishers hereof, wh 
are by us converted, according to 8 P.Q. &. into ‘ commo 
muck-forks” After he has allowed us a reasonable timg 
to ‘scatter our filth,’ he again invests us with bow and ar 
row, displaying our *Ind.an-like perseverance’ by ¢ follow 
ing the steps of +r Bray. This forms the gorgeous part 
of S.P Q A's declatistion., The general texvure 1s mad 
up of such epithets os, ‘vulgar abuse,’ * unprincipled ir, 
vective, ‘ misrepresent. tion,’ * falsehood,’ &e. ke. 

Now, it is excessively unfortunate for 8. P Q A, that th 
very strictures of ours upon which he seems to hinge hi 
reproaches as upon a prvot, are those, which, as to thei 
propmety, have rece:ved the most unequ:vocal suppor 
from our readers, and, as regards their truth, the most un 
den.able cenfirmation from our fellow citizens. And th 
publishers have it still in their power to offer S P.Q 
or any one else, the sume proofs of the verity of our char 
ges, an this subject, as were formerly proffered Mr. Bray 
Instead, therefore, of formally replying to the misreprese: 
tation of S. P Q. A. on this head,—our readers having, 
well as ourselves, ample means of vefitation in their poses 
sion,—-we may more profitably endeavour to account for g 
attack of such singular violence of personal feeling,—suc! 
undaunted bravery in misrepresentation, as to render it 4 
most incred ‘ble that it should have emanated from any di 
passioned observer of both sides of the question. Coin 
forth, then, ‘Justice Woodcock,’ and candidly acknow 
ledge that the virtuous indignation of S. P,Q, A. agams 
slanderers, is nothing more than that eager desire of reta! 
ation inseparable from guilty stubbornness; and that hi 
railing 1s caused, not by the falsehood, but the mortify’ 
truth of our reprehensions. Could we have been proved | 
ars, the quondam ‘ Justice’ would not now have reason 4 
blush at the idea of publickly singing,--not in the street 
where those that disliked the song, could run away, but « 
the stage, where the insult was paid for,—the history of hi 
amours with the ‘lass that was froward and shy” 


But after all, we think our ‘Justice’ would hardly ha 


been wrought up to such a pitch of tclicitous declamati 
had he not been assisted by the fellow feeling of some ¢ g: 
ed jade,’ whose ‘ withers’ have also been wrung; some 1 
lucky author, who having becn himself heretofore stis 
tized for writing nonsense, found himself in € apt mond’! 
sympathize with the actor who bad been censured for 
tering indecency. 

Let us now view S. P @ A. a little more in detail. A! 
first,—why does he abuse us for writing ‘anoaymously 
Does he not write in the sime garb, with a malevolence a! 
falsehood we should be ashamed to display, though p 
teeted by the most impenetrable cloud? If the arguments! 
anonymous writers be just,their names canno invalidate thet 
and if false, cannot the public be taught to desp'se ihe 
without an introduction to those, who, as contemptil 
scribblers, they can care nothing about? But there is one ki 
of refutadon which is eageriy recommended by 8. P. Q 
but which can only be made use of by knowing to wh 
back the argument is to be applied—v.z.—‘ corporal ck 
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tisement.’ Yet those who recommend this Mohawk style 

of ratiocination, very confidently compare us to * sanguma- 
ry Indians,’ at the very moment, too, that are endeav- 
ouring to introduce an Indian mode of w . But we 
must inform this Knight of the Cudgel, that this is not the 
country where independent discussion on subjects affecting 
the welfare or the feelings of the community are to be an- 
swered by the logic of the knout. We presume that S. P. 
Q. A. (we refer to the actor now, and not to his amanuensis) 
speaks of the efficacy of this style of reasoning, from cer- 
tain conclusions drawn from his own feelings; for it may 
be remembered that we hinted, last season, at the exchange 
of the pen for the horsewhip, in al! such glaring instances 
of indecency as it was then our duty to expose. And we 
now most cheerfully submit it to the public, whether the 
actor who raises the blush of shame at his vulgarity, or the 
wrter who reprehends the offence and proves its commis- 
sion, be most worthy of the discipline soearnestly and re- 
peatedly recommended by S, P.Q. A. There is one charac- 
ter, indeed, that none will hesitate to declare deserves the 
preference in thig business ;—it is the writer, who, in spite 
of his better knowledge, deliberately justdtes what the ac- 
tor commits from ignorance,—and rudely assaults the crit- 
ic whom it is his duty to defend. 

With regard to our style, S. ?.Q. A. observes, that ‘ aspir- 
ing to be the — of Junius, they have shewn themselves 
capable of emulating his faults. The brilliancy of his ge- 
nits, and the vigor and elegance of his style, Jaugh -(y the 
bye, this happy congruity of metaphor remmeds us of a cer- 
tain writer whose ‘ works do follow him’) at their awkward 
attempts,’ &c &c.——-For the credit of our modesty, we 
must observe, that such ambitious ideas of imitation never 
entered our heads ;—but we are sorry we cannot return 
S.P Q. A.’s compliment, for Ae never reminded us of Junius, 
buy by illustrating, in hus co*rse abuse, one of that writer’s 
characters :—* Every common dauber writes villain or ras- 
cal under his pictures, because the pictures themselves 
have neither character or resemblance.’ 

The passionate absurdity which pervades the essay of 
S. P.Q. ‘.is no where more apparent than in the paragraph 
where he abuses us for having ‘ selected the most offensive 
portions of several plays, and thus exposing to the contagion 
a number of young females ten times greater than is con. 
tained im the theatre ior a whole year” Could any man not 
blind with cholcr, make use of such ridiculous sophistry as 
this? Is the writer, then, that rebukes an indelicate actor, 
worse than the .ctor himsclf? S. P,Q. A. admits that the ex- 
pressions we published weve fully capsbie of ‘infecting the 
minds of such young females as were exposed to such con- 
tagion.” But where are they lhkely to be exposed to this 
contagion ? Is it in perusing two or Uyree solitary expres- 
sions introduced by us for the avowed purpose of holding 
them up to the indignation and abiorrence of the public, or 
is it on the stage, where s:milar language is perpetually oc- 
curring in « thousand torms, accompamed with eluc.datory 
winks, nods, shrugs, sighs and appropriate gesticulation, 
together with the .pprowng gr.n of those on the same in- 
telicctual level with the actor, accomp med with the tri- 
umphant glances that ure always thrown iiom the pit tothe 
boxes on such occasions —-to say nothing of the approving 
shouts of the third row and gallery 

What other method than the one we adopted, would have 
been equally successful? The subjects of our censure were 
deaf to all general reproof, ind we saw no other remedy than 
that of designating some of the boldest offenders, and re- 
cording a few only of their offences. Yet this is what S. P 
Q. A. calls ‘injudiciously propagating contagion” Would 
any one venture to reproach the magistrate whose duty com- 
pels him partially to strip the culprit he would chastise ? 
Who would be so weak as to vilify the advocate for relating 
toa jury the evidence against the ravisher? or denounce 
the anatomist who exposes the subject of his lectures, that 
he may the more effectually expluin the operations of the 
disease which was its destruction? The worst that S. P 
Q. A. or his abettors can say of us for adopting this mode 
of correction, is—that we ‘mitated the fore.gn pol.ty, which 
condemns certain culprits to be hung in chains ;—thus over 
looking the minor inconvenience of offending the eye, and 
tainting the air, for the sake of the more salutary resuli— 
that of an everlasting beacon to the profligate 

And yet, the language of this hot-headed reviler implies, 
that as ‘a number ten times greater than is included within 
thé walls of the theatre during a whole year’ perused our 
exposure of two or three instances of these actors’ ndecen- 
cies, the mischief must have been ten times as great as was 
caused by an vi ee repetition of them on the stage.—- 
Let us reckon a litile - There are probably between two and 
three thousand female visitors of the theatre annually; but 
as, according to the arithmetic of S. P. Q. A. ten times more 
read our remarks, we have consequently betwecn twenty 
and thirty thousand female readers. This 1s a very flattering 

account truly; and if the boys equai the giris, a good per- 
tion of Massachusetts—( Boston would not hold them)— 
must weekly devovour our lucubrations ;—from which, if 
they ever carried away a single dseful inipression, we pre- 
sume opr readers will admit, that it musi have been the 
mos* sincere detestation for such debauched conduct and 
vulgar sentiments as we there endeavourcd 10 expose, and 
8. P.Q. A. endeavours to justify. —If a wi .ter can thus per- 
vert the truth where the rule of mult.picat.on would set 
bim right, what caf be expected af bun when bis genus is 
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Jet loose on the high road of abusive declamation? S$. P.Q, A. 
proceeds to observe, that all with whom he converses, have 
expressed the most emphatic indignation at our writings. 
Ibis we can readily believe ; but how many does he con- 
verse with without the influence of the green-room? He 
censures Mr. Bray for attacking us with a feather, when ‘a 
weapon of more weighty materials was necessary.” And 
he follows his own prescription by discharging a block-head 
at us in the shape of S. P.Q. A.; and not content with this, 
he would call down upon us the ‘leaden maces’ of his broth- 
er dinceg. And now it is, that this writer,—waxing warm 
by his exercise in abuse, and growing still bolder at the idea 
of his cudgeling auxiliaries, ventures to affirm outright, that 
Our accusations against Mr. Bray were falsehoods and mis- 
Tepresentations ! We leave the palpable grossness of this 
charge to the contempt of the reader. And as to our re- 
newed observations this season for Mr. B.’s insulting attack 
upon us the last, we believe that no unconcerned spectator, 
taking into consideration our respectful approbation when- 
ever he deserved it, as well as his unjustifiable return for 
it,—will say that he did not, in his correspondence, give us 
grounds for our observations. In commencing our remarks 
this season, we were resolved to hint to him, as well as to 
others, that we were still awake to any repitition of past 
misconduct; but we were so far from any desire of contin- 
uing our reprehensions, that we expressed our hope of ‘being 
able to speak of him for the future in unqualified terms of 
approbation” And even now we challenge any competent 
jaige of what constitutes the comedian, to say, that our 
praise of Mr. B. has not been as ready and unequivocal 
when in his proper sphere, as our censure when out of it- 

In comparing his delineations of low life with those of a 
painter whose powers in the same line have ever been the 
admiration of Europe, we thought that the measure of et- 
logium was exhausted, and that his warmest admirers had 
nothing to say beyond it If this be the ‘ gratification of 
our revenge’ to which 8, P. Q. A. alludes, it is surely a sin- 
gular mode of indicating it.— We again repeat, that if Mr. 
Bray does not receive from us every commendation he de- 
serves, it will not be our fault. 

S. P.Q, A.’s remarks concerning the notice of the bottle 
song, are in the same style of malignant perversion: As an 
editorial article under the head of news, we have nothing to 
do with this piece of pleasantry; and we notice it merely 
to point out the use to which it was distorted by this writer’s 
itch for mischief. Is it to be supposed, that a convivial party 
at Concert-hall would sing a song without the ‘accompani- 
ment’ of a glass of wine’ Or does 8. P. Q A. assert from 
experience, that all ‘ accompaniments’ of this nature are ne- 
cessuarily attended with prostration under the table? His 
charge is ridiculous ;—Whe article was taken as it was 
written—for dadinage. 

A similar hankering for the propagation of far-fetched 
scandal is also apparent in his commentary on the remarks 
which we made on Mrs. Wheuatley’s excellent performance 
of * Millwood ” 

We conceive, that the highest compliment which can be 
paid the performer of any character distinguished for bril- 
liant intellectual qualities, is to say xs we did, that it was 
done con amore it this expression be appropriate as a gen 
eral one, why should it be denied us as a compliment in this 
particular instance? But S.P. Q. A. indecently supposes— 
or wants others to suppose—that we appled this expression 
to the ‘ strumpet,’ instead of Mrs. Wheatley’s admirable re- 
presentation of a woman of high passions and over-reaching 
eloquence, who calls all the faculties of a superior mind into 
operation for the purpose of outwitting her betrayess. We 
say, for the same reason, that Dr. Johnson’s Life of Savage 
was written con amore :—And yet, Savage was an improvi- 
dent debauchee. Bui does any one suppose that ihe yreat 
moralist adopted the vices of his subject, because he so 
eloquently related their history ? 

We thank 5S. P.Q. A, for giving us another opportunity 
of expressing our admiration for the incomparable abilities 
of the first female comedian in this country ; and we con- 
dole with him on the frustration of his attempt to convert 
acompliment into an insult. Yet he still displays his old 
attachment to fisty-cuffs, and pathetically cxclams that 
‘the age of chivalry is gone!” Awake, then, Wheatly ! 
Come, bustle! bustle ! Caparison thy horse,—for here is 
an offiéious knave would assure thee, that the barber’s ba 
sin is actually Mambrino’s helmet! Bat while Mr. Wheat- 
ley may allow, with > P.Q A that the age of chiwairy has 
departed, he will probably admit, with us, that it was not 
without leaving behind some mischievous remnants of San- 
cho Panza, under the form of 8. P.Q. A. 

We shalt not now follow the ex .mple that S. P,Q. A. has 
set us, by calling himveither a har or a slanderer ; butif the 
facts with which we have heretofare furn.shed our readers 
compel them to conclude that he is both the one and the 
other, we hope it will not be cousidered as any fuult of ours. 
We assure h:m that we defy his malice ; and in thus throw- 
ing our gauntlet at what appears to be the predominating 
faculty of h:s soul, no one can bel eve that we stand in much 
fear either of his wit or his arguments, 

We have now only to express our regret that a paper, af 
fording many inst.nces of v.govous discussion—(we do not 
allude io that which declares the common law of England 
generally opposed to justice, eguty, and common sense ! ) 
should have i made the evsy vehicle of such slander as 
we bave been exposing, and the means of publishing a com- 
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Parison hetween the Magazino—~a paper hitherto «lmos' 
solely devoted to innocent amusement and «seful instruc 
tion—with a notorious and despicable vehicle of private sian 
der,—a mere typographical guillotine,—a paper totally 
destitute of that wit, which, when united to malignity, can 


ee immortality to scandal. To such a paper, we have no 
oubt the publishers of the Magazine will readily submit 
to be compared, when it is found to contain any of the fol- 
lowing hana ainst the feelings of the community :—_ 

When, in the First place, it hall ebstinately persist in 
wounding the feelings of a respectable female, (already suf- 
fering under the worst species of brutality,) for pursuing 
the very course which was not only peinted out by the laws 
of the land, but which most effectually established the res- 
pectability of her character, and gave her an honorable re- 
dress; and all this, too, in stubborn opposition to the man- 
ly eloquence, and unanswerable logic, of “ South End.” — 
When, in the second place, a humane and active physician, 
so far from being sheltered while serving the cause of bu- 
manity, shall be grossly insulted while labouring in its be- 
half ;—a physician whose leading maxim appears to be— 
Vitanda est improbz Siren, Desidiay——in ow ot 
the blandishments of that affluence, with which, had bis 
reviler been cursed, it would probably have rendered him a 
proper object of that very asylum which the ‘ reviewed” 
Doctor has been so active in establishing :-—and when all 
this shall be done in direct contradiction to the conclud ng 
paragraph of a review im the same paper :—‘ The taste of 
our country must change before men of talents will ventare 
to write many books, for they get but little pay, and much 
abuse” And lastly, when the Magazine shall descend to la- 
boured alliteration, and elaborate punning, for the purpose of 
insulting an F.ditor of long established respectability, whose 
eminent usefulness none doubt bat those that envy it ;— 
and when one of the subjects of witticism and insuit shall 
be found in the typographical dress of his paper. 
Ts that call’d Humour 4 It haa this pretence, 
Tis neither virtue, breeding, wit, or sense. 

X—Y—Z, & Co. 
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SPAIN AND ENGLAND. 

A letter trom a gentleman in London, to his friend in 
Philadelphia, dated Dee. 5th, says—* The British govern- 
ment has at length agreed, at the request of the allied 
powers of Europe, to become the mediator between Spain 
and her colonies.’ 


The last accounts from South-America state, that the 
patriots were very successful. 


The New-York papers advertise, that Mr. Ivctrpon, 
having recovered from his severe indisposition, will perform 
the part of ashley, in the opera of The Lord of the Ma- 
nor, on Monday evening next. A report of his death at 
New-Haven, has been in circulation a few days, in this 
town, 


The performance of the new drama of The Slave, is such 
as would do honour to productions of far more merit. Mr. 
Duff appears to peculiar advantage in the romantic 
character of Gambia, whose wild passions and generous 
feelings, he depicts in a masterly and most touching 
manner. 

An extra officer placed in the Pit, would preven: 
several pconveniences, and among the rest, such gross 
insulis as’@ lady (Mrs. Wheatly,) was compeiled to sub- 
mit to last evening, in the midst of the performance. 

Tue Rev. Zephaniah S. Moore, D. D. Presidént,of Wil 
liams’ College, is chosen to deliver the Election Sermon 
in May next. 

Literary notice.—The Atheneum for February, is this 
day publisbed by ‘tunroe & Francis, No. 4, Cornhill. 


European literary intelligence.—Vhe authoress of Anti 
dote to ‘iseries of Human Life, is about to publish « 
work entitled Celebs Deccived, 4 vols. 

Rosabeiia; or, the Mether’s siarriage—by the author 
ess of Romance of the Pyrenees, Santo Sebastiano, &c 
wili shortly appear. 

helt RIAGES., 

An this town —Mr. James B. Richardson, to Viss Hannah 
Fiske—Li. George W. Van Cleve, of the U.S. navy, © 
Miss Sarah, daughter of the late Joseph Howard, Esq.- 
Capt. William Buckley, to s:iss Charlotte Clark, 

DEFEATS. 

In this town—Mr. Jolin Nicnolas Radberg, teacher of 
music, a mauve of Sweden, aged 67—Mrs. Siary Hurt, 
agect 83—Mr. Natnamel Warner, aged 38—Mra, Miniy 
Horton, aged 69— srs Swiy Stone, aged 2l—.ar. Dav.c 
Pratt, aged 74—Mr. Join Cogsweil, aged BO. 
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God’s faithful minister in the soul, does it tell a 
man, that these sins are of no consequence, aud 
neetl not be regarded ? Far otherwise ;—it enforces 
on him the solemn declaration of the text—‘ For all 
these things God will bring thee into judgment’: for 
the sins of thy youth, as well as those of thy riper 
years.—lIn proof of this remark, look at the exam- 
ples of those persons in scripture, who are repre- 
sented as being most under the influence of an a- 
wakened conscience, and see in what manner they 
felt and spoke upon this subject. Hear what Job 
declares, when confessing his guilt; ¢ ‘Thou writest 
bitter things against me. and makest me to possess 
the iniquities of my youth.? Hear what David says, 
wheu imploring divine mercy; * Remember not the 
sins of my youth, nor my transgressions.’ Attend 
especially to the case of the deeply penitent 
Ephraim, whe bemoans himself thus: * After that 
{ was turned,1 repented; and after that 1 was 
instructed, I smote apon my thigh. I was ashamed, 
yea even confounded’—(and now mark the cause 
of this deep contrition)—* because I did beay the 
reproach of my youth.’ Did all these penitents 
thus feet and lament the sins of their youth, and 
condemn themselves on aecount of them? And 
will God, do you think, overlook them, or not 
‘bring them into judgment ?? Dismiss every such 
vain, presumptuous, unscriptural idea. Be assured 
that the offences of your youth will one day be the 


POETRY. 


MILTON’S IL PENSEROSO. 


The following lines were first published in 1747. Mil- 
‘on’s commentator hints, that they were the occasion o 
the exquisite ‘2 Penseroso’ of that poet— being the plan 
shich is there drawn out in large dimensions.’ At any 
vate, they possess an intrinsic merit which will recom- 
mend them to the lovers of the ‘ Melancholy Muse.’ 










Hence, all you vain delights, 
As short as summer nights, 
Wherein you spend your folly ; 
There’s naught in life so sweet, 
If man were wise to see’t, 
Bat only Melancholy / 
Welcome, folded arms and fixed eyes, 
A sigh, that piercing, mortifies , 
A look that’s fastened on the ground ; 
A tongue chained up without a sound. 
Fountain-heads and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves ; 
Moonlight waiks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly hous’d, save bats and owls, 
A midnight bell, a parting groan, 
These are the sounds we feed upon. 
Then stretch our bones in a still, gloomy valiey,— 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely Melancholy. 


ourselves. 


_——~<»-+ oo 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 
BY CUNNINGHAM. 
I Jove the organ’s joyous swell, 
Sweet echo of the heavenly ode ; 
I love the cheerful village bell, 
Faint emblem of the cali of God. 
Waked by the sound, I bend my feet, 
I bid my swelling sorrows cease; 
I do but touch the mercy seat, 
And hear the still small voice of peace. 
And, as the ray of evening fades, 
1 love amidst the dead to stand ; 
_ Where, in the altar’s deepening shades, 
I seem to meet the ghostly band. 
One comes—Oh! mark his sparkling eye, 
The light of glory kindles there ; 
Another—hear his deep drawn sigh— 
O—"tis the sigh of dumb despair. 
Another treads the shadowy uxisle, 
I know him—’tis my sainted sire— 
¥ know his patient, angel smile, 
His shepherd’s voice, his eye of fire ; 
His ashes rest in yonder urn. 
1 saw his death, I clos’d his eye; ‘ 
Bright sparks amidst those ashes burn, 
That death has taught me how to die- 


Long be our Father’s tcmple ours, 
Wo to the hand by which it falls : 

A thousand spirits watch its towers, 
A cloud of angels guard its walls, 

And be their shield by us possess’d. 
Lord, rear around thy blest abode, 


‘ The buttress of a boly breast, 


The rampart of a present God. 


MONITORIAL. 


YOUTH SOLEMNLY ADMONISHED. 
[comciupED From race 61.) 





But farther.—there is another way in which sin 
is often punished in this life, namely :—By the 
stings of conscience,—which may be called ’s 
sepresentative in the soul. 
stupify, and deaden it > but ’ 
forms a faithiul part. It sets all our sins be- 
fore us, loads us with accusations, denounces ven- 
ceance on us, and forces us te judge and condemn 
But in thus acting the accuser’s part, 
$oes it take no notice of Uie sinsef ouryouthr As 


We may often silence, 
when once awakened 


source of the most genuine sorrow. Therefore— 
be warned in time. ‘ Rejoice’ not ‘in the days of 


thy youth,’ neither ‘walk in the ways of thine heart,’. 


nor ‘in the sight of thine eyes.’ Listen to the 
voice of friendly admonition. ‘Be not wise in 
your own eyes.” Make religion your choice, and 
— practice, in the days of your youth. * Exalt 
er and she shall promote thee; she shall bring 
thee te honour, when thou dost embrace her.’ * She 
is more precious than rubies: and all the things 
thou canst desire, are not to be compared with her. 
we ge of days is in her right hand, and in her left 
hand, riches and honour. Her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.’ 


————_—————————lI—oEeE—q=zEq[RE=EEE|E||]|=e]EEoSESE————— 


AMUSEMENT. 
CHINESE INGENUITY. 


Sexxpo, in his History of China, relates a very curious 
anecdote of penetration and quickness of mind which oc- 
curred in that country.—A certain chaguen, or governor 
of a province, was taken very ill, and refused to admit 
any visitors into hishouse. ‘Lhis being told to a mandarin 
of his acquaintance, he was very much concerned, and 
after many importunities, obtained an interview with him. 
‘On his entrance he was greatly surprized to find no signs 
of. sickness in his friend, and asked what was the matter 
with him. Thegovernor at length told him, ‘that he had 
lost the emperor’s seal out of the cabinet where it used 
to be kept, and that as the lock remained uninjured, he 
was sensible the seal was stolen; of course, he could 
transact no business, and must soon be deprived of his 
government, and probably of his life.” The mandarin, 
perceiving the extraordinary nature cf the case, asked 
him, if he had any enemy in the city. The other answered, 
*Yes; and that he was an officer of rank, who had long 
owed him agrudge.’ ‘ Away then,’ replied the mandarin; 
let your most valuable goods be secretly removed this 
evening ; then set fire to the empty part, and call out for 
help; to which this officer must of necessity repair with 
the rest, it being one of the priocipal duties of his place. 
As soon as you see him amongst the people, deliver him, 
jn the public presence, the cabinet, shut as it is, that it 
may be secured in his possession; and if he has caused 
the seal to be stolew, he will put it in its place again when 
he restores the cabinet; and if he is not the thief, yet the 
fault will lie upon him for having taken so little care of it, 
and you will not only be free from the danger, buc also be 
revenged on your enemy.’ The governor followed his 
advice, and the next day received back his cabinet with 
the seal in it; both pasties keeping the secret for their 





mutual safety. 


LITERARY DIGNITY SUSTAINED. 


A foreign. periodical work relates, ‘that Madam De 
Stael, when in London, received an invitation to the 
Prince Regent’s. His royal highness, who is peculiarly 
distinguished by that condescending affability which in- 
spires confidence without diminishing respect, took the 
learned lady by the hand and conducted her about the 
royal apartments, After he had paid her many compli- 
ments on the extraordinary genius displayed in her works, 
he invited her to breakfast with him on the following 
morning. Madam De Stael, forgetting the difference of 
rank between herself and the illustrious personage who 
was speaking to her, excused herself on the ground of a 
prior engagement. The prince, justly offended at. such 
an answer, gently loosed her hand and retired, leaving: 
the haughty female quite confounded! She perceived too 
late the error she had committed,—and that the honour 
of an invitatiou from the ruler of a great empire is worth 
purchasing at the price of an excuse to one of his subjects:’ 

—_—+ 
GENIUS. 

‘7 Know of no such thing as genius,’ said Hogarth to- 
a friend who was attempting to define the word : ‘Genius 
is nothing but labour and diligence.’ This idea is con- 
firmed by Buffon, who said, that patience and attention 
are the parents of genius. In this idea, both these emi- 
nent men agreed with Sir Isaac Newton, who modestly 


ascribed his immortal discoveries to the sole faculty of 


patient thinking. 
——_eo 

The duchess of Kingston asked Garrick one day, why 
love was represented as a child. ‘ Because love never 
reaches the age of wisdom and experience.’ 

— + 

Mrs. Chapone, the celebrated author of ‘ Improvement 
of the Mind,’ was once asked by a fashionable friend, the 
reason why she always went so early to church. ‘Be- 
cause,’ replied she, ‘it is part of my religion never to 
disturb the religion of others.’ 

—s-e 
Cicero, the great Roman orator, rose to fame from a very 
low origin. In a dispute with Metellus, whose mother 
was of a licentious character, Metellus said to Cicero— 
‘Dare you tell your father’s name?’ To which Cicero 
answered—‘ Can your mother tell yours?” 

—+— 

Foote, the fomous actor, once walking with a friend, 
met a beggar who most pathetically solicited their charity. 
Foote gave him a few pence, upon which his friend ob- 
served— I believe you are duped, for Lam morally certain 
the fellow is an impostor.” ‘He is either the most dis- 
tressed man, or the best actor, I ever saw in my life’-—re- 
plied Foote—‘ and, either as the one or the other, he has 
a brotherly claim upon me.’ 
SS 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We received au indirect assurance, after our paper was 
in type, that the insinuation of a correspondent in our last, 
concerning the author of a piece signed S. P. Q. A., was 
incorrect. A more direct and early denial would have 
prevented a repetition of this opinion. 

The notice to a correspondent in our last, was an echo 
merely from a similar note in the paper which has shewn 
itself so friendly to oyr establishment; and it was writter 
to prove that we sometimes received (as well as other 
editors) effusions as malicious as ever were produced in 
Grub-street. 

A communication from Sam is received. 


Errata.—In the last Theatrical Register, 1st col. 6th line 


‘from the top, for ‘ timid,’ read tumid; 2d col. 34th line from 


bottom, for * than ought to be,’ read than what ought to be. 
——— SSE 
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